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For “ The Friend.” 
The Great Geysers of Wyoming. 

Few persons probably are aware that our 
own country contains geysers far surpassing 
the famous ones in Iceland, but recent explo- 
rations show that such is really the case. 

In the north-western part of the new terri- 
tory of Wyoming, in about lat. 44.30 N., and 
33.20 west of Washington, lies Lake Yellow- 
stone, a sheet of water about 30 miles long, 
from north to south, and 15 miles wide. The 
Yellowstone river, an affluent of the Missouri, 
fows through the lake which is nestled in 
the Rocky Mountains at an elevation of 8,300 
feet above the sea. The summit of the main 
mountain chain is within half a mile of the 
south shore of the lake, and in some places 
the mountains rise but little above it, but on 
the south side there is a precipitous elevation 
of 11,162 feet above the sea, or 2,863 feet 
higher than the level of the lake. The whole 
region is described as being most wild and 
impressive in aspect. The adjacent moun- 
tains are covered with pine trees, generally 
large, but scraggy and irregular, and with 
great lumps like hornet’s nests upon their 
tranks. Warm springs of great size and un- 
known depth abound, some of which extend 
far out under the lake, but have no connec- 
tion with it. The water of these springs is 
very hot, a trout caught in the lake and thrown 
into one of the springs on its margin was 
boiled in one minute. There are also deep 
pools and hot lakes scattered about the dis- 
trict, one of which was found to be 450 paces 
in circumference. 

The great features however are the geysers 
or spouting columns of hot water. These are 
humerous, and some of them are thus de- 
scribed by a recent visitor: “The following 
day we traveled north-west and soon reached 
the Fire Hole River. After passing by a fine 
tascade, we forded the river and camped 
about noon in the midst of the most wonder- 
fal geysers yet discovered in any country. 
The basin in which they were situated was 
over two miles long, and about a mile wide. 
t was nearly destitute of vegetation, but 
there were a few clumps of trees scattered 
through it, and in one place we found grass 
enough for our horses. 
on the west side of the river, but there was a 
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narrow strip, with an average width of three 
hundred yards, on the east side, which was 
literally alive with geysers and steam jets. 
We remained two days in this wonderful 
basin. The most prominent geysers which 
we saw in operation we named as follows :— 
‘Old Faithful,” which was farthest up the 
river on the western bank; ‘The Castle,’ 
which was a third of a mile below ‘ Old Faith- 
ful ;) ‘The Giant,’ which was half a mile be- 
low ‘The Castle;’ ‘The Grotto,’ a short dis- 
tance below ‘The Giant;’ then crossing the 
river lower down was the ‘ Fantail,’ and much 
higher up, nearly opposite ‘Old Faithful,’ 
were the ‘ Giantess’ and ‘ Beehive.’ 

“All around the geysers the ground was 
covered with incrustations and subsilica; and 
immediately above the vent of most of them 
the incrustations rose several feet above the 
surrounding level, assuming grotesque and 
fanciful shapes. 

“< Old Faithful’ was the first geyser we saw 
throwing up a column of water. It was 
named on account of its almost constant ac- 
tion. It did not intermit for more than an 
hour at any time during our stay. It hada 
vent of five feet by three, and projected a solid 
column of water to a height of eighty or 
ninety feet. All around it were found pebbles 
and small stones, which, when broken open, 
proved to be simply pieces of wood, thorough- 
ly incrusted, and perfectly hard and smooth 
on the outside, having the appearance of an 
ordinary stone. 

“ About the crater of the ‘Castle’ was the 
largest cone, or mass of incrustations, in the 
basin. For a hundred yards around, the 
ground, flooded with subsilica, of glittering 
whiteness, sloped gradually up to the cone, 
which itself rose thirty feet, nearly perpen- 
dicular. It was quite rugged ‘and efflorescent, 
and onits outer sides had a number of benches, 
sufficiently wide for a man to stand upon. 
These enabled us to climb up and look into 
its crater, which was irregular in shape, and 
about seven feet the longest way, by five feet 
the shortest. The outside of the mound was 
nearly round, and not less than thirty feet 
through at its base. We called it the ‘ Castle’ 
on account of its size and commanding ap- 
pearance. It was in action a short time on 
the morning after our arrival, but only threw 
water about thirty feet high. The water did 
not retain the shape of a column but rather 
splashed up and slopped over. 

“The mound around the ‘ Giant’ was about 
twelve feet high, and had a piece knocked out 
of one side of it, so that we could look into 
the crater, which was shaped like a hollow 
cylinder, and six feet in diameter. ‘The 


very hot; as, in fact, was the case with the 
waiter of all the geysers. The day of our 
arrival, it was in nearly constant action for 
about three hours, after which we did not see 
it again discharge. ‘The Grotto’ has two 
craters, connected on the surface by the in- 
crustations which surround them. We did 
not ascertain whether there was any subter- 
ranean connection between them. We did 
not observe both craters discharge at the 
same time, but one began when the other 
ceased. Neither was in action for more than 
an hour. A solid stream was thrown up more 
than sixty feet; that from the larger crater 
being about five feet in diameter, “and that 
from the smaller one not more than three feet. 
The larger mound of incrustations was about 
ten feet high, and twenty feet through at the 
base. There were several holes in it large 
enough for a man to creep through, which 
some of the party did when the geyser was 
not in action. The smaller mound was not 
more than five feet high, and shaped like a 
hay-cock, with a portion of the top knocked 
off, The two mounds were about twenty 
feet apart, and connected by a ridge of ineets- 
tations two feet high. . 

“Crossing the river, we named the ‘ Fantail 
geyser from the fact ‘that it discharged two 
streams, which spread out very much like a 
fun. 

“One of the most remarkable geysers was 
the ‘Giantess.’ For yards around the ground 
rose gradually to its crater, but immediately 
about it was no formation rising above the 
surface, as was the case with all the other 
geysers which we saw in active operation. 
When quiet, it was a clear, beautiful pool, 
caught in a subsilica urn, or vase, with a hol- 
low bottomless stem, through which the steam 
came bubbling, just like the effervescence of 
champagne from the bottom of along, hollow- 
necked glass. The mouth of the vase, repre- 
sented by the surface, was twenty feet by 
thirty ; and the neck fifty feet below, was fif- 
teen feet by ten. The water, at times, re- 
tired to the level of the neck, or vent, and at 
other times rose nearly to the surface. When 
in action the ‘Giantess’ became a fountain 
with five jets, shooting the spray to a height 
of two hundred feet. At the surface the 
largest jet was about two feet in diameter, 
and it kept in solid column for more than a 
hundred and iifty feet before breaking into 
drops and spray. It burst forth just before 
sunset, and the last rays of light gave pris- 
matic tints to the glistening drops, when have 
ing reached their utmost altitude, they trem- 
bled at their coming fall. The clouds of steam, 
which in this, as in : all other instances, accom- 


Giant’ discharged a column of water, of the| panied the boiling water, became a golden 
same size as its crater, to a height of a hun- |fleece lit up by wreaths of rainbows. Though 
dred feet. It played as if through an immense | ee to the ‘ Giant’ in volume, and perhaps 


hose. 
the Giant, as it threw out more water than 


Its cone was also large, and the water was 


We thought it deserved to be called | in grandeur, the ‘Giantess’ was by far the 


most beautiful sight we saw in the geyser 


The basin was chiefly | any other geyser which we saw in operation. | basin. 


“The ‘Beehive,’ named from the shape of 
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ts mound, was quite small, but threw its|transacting it was not quite like Friends in 
water higher than any other geyser which| Virginia, yet I had to believe the unity of the 
we saw. The stream was less than two feet|Spirit was one and the same as in our own 
in diameter, and ascended two hundred and| Yearly Meeting. So, although there is a di- 
twenty feet, from accurate measurement by | versity of gifts, all centre in one Spirit: mani- 
triangulation. It remained in action only a|festing without any shadow of doubt, that 
few moments.” there is, agreeable to Scripture declaration, 

The preceding description is taken from a|but one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, pre- 
narrative of the Washburne Yellowstone ex-|siding over the whole universe. Well assured 
pedition, published in the last number of the|I am, that wherever the one glorious Lord is 
“ Overland Monthly.” reverently feared, the one faith in his ever- 

The explorers saw many other geysers in |lasting power felt, we are then favored to ex- 
action, but those described were the most|perience the efficacy of the one saving bap- 
notable. They were all intermittent, few of|tism of the Holy Ghost. Thereby we are 
them continuing in action more than half an|centered into a oneness of soul, and can as 
hour at a time. There were also many|with the voice of one man, give all the glory, 
mounds from which the hot water was evi-|praise and renown unto the one universal Lord 
dently discharged at times, but which werejof all. Oh, that all who love the outward 
quiet at the time of the visit. name amongst us as a people, may come to 

—_—++—_ the enjoyment of the inward life and power! 
This has been the fervent cry of my spirit 
this day. 

“11th mo. 1st. Friends met near the time 
adjourned to. In this meeting I may just say, 
my soul rejoiced in the love of my heavenly 
Father; and through the arisings of His power, 
I was enabled in some measure to relieve my 
mind to my own rejoicing, and for aught I 
know, to the satisfaction of Friends. May I 
ever stand firm in the might of his power, 
who has seen meet to call me into his vine- 
yard. I well know I am but a little one, and 
have nought of my own to trust to. 

“2nd. To-day we were again renewedly 
refreshed at meeting, also at our lodgings, 
under a sense of Divine regard: so that a 
secret language seemed to prevail in my heart 
this afternoon after this manner, Quietness as 
a canopy covers my mind. It is now super- 
seded by, ‘ What shall [ render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits?’ This night we have been 
favored with the agreeable company of our 
affectionate friend Nathan Hunt, who came 
in love to see us. Oh what cause of thankfal- 
ness we have found in feeling such unity of 
spirit with our friends in the bond of peace. 
May we walk worthy of the same to the end 
of our days. 

“3rd. This day was the last of this annual 
solemn assembly. Surely I may say it seemed 
reasonable to conclude it would prove a mem- 
orable season to many minds that were bap- 
tized and cemented together, brought into a 
oneness, and humblingly bowed under a sense 
of Divine regard through the course of the 
meeting. But now the days of feasting were 
to be ended for the present; and near and 
dear friends were to repair to their several 
homes. The parting I think was memorable. 
I may remark, the openness of our beloved 
Friends at this meeting ; their tender affection 
and near love to us poor, little ones, strangers 
amongst them; the encouragement and con- 
solation handed to us from many of the fathers 
and mothers in Israel, we think no small 
cause for thanksgiving, praise and renown 
unto Him alone from whom all good cometh. 
Yea, verily, my soul is deeply sensible He is 
worthy to be adored and magnified by all on 
earth, and all in heaven. Oh that I, with all 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 372.) 

“1808. 10th mo. 29th. This day arrived at 
Friends’ meeting-house on Little River, in 
Perquimans county. Attended the select 
meeting for ministers and elders, to much 
satisfaction. In beholding so many members, 
who stood or ought to stand as so many pillars 
in the church, my soul had to rejoice, and 
great was my desire that each one might 
stand upright in their proper places; that no 
decay or unsoundness might be found amongst 
them. In an awful approaching period, when 
he or she who may not have on the wedding 
garment will be pointed out, and the just sen- 
tence pronounced, Bind him hand and foot, 
and cast him into outer darkness, where there 


will be weeping, wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth. Such will be the sentence on the un- 
faithful, however dignified their stations may 


have beeninthe church. Oh that there may 
not be such an one found amongst us! 

“30th of the month, and First of the week, 
was the public meeting for worship. There 
was a pretty large gathering of different sorts 
of people who behaved well; manifesting by 
their deportment some sense of the weighti- 
ness of the occasion for which they were as- 
sembled. In this meeting our dear friend 
Nathan Hunt had good service, and was much 
favored in explaining the Scriptures. For 
which I trust my soul was enabled to return 
acceptable thanks unto Him who alone can 
give the right qualification for gospel minis- 
try. He has the key of David who opens and 
none can shut, and shuts and none can open: 
magnified be his mighty power forever and 
forever more! In this meeting I also had a 
small service for God, He whom my soul 
loveth. I felt as amongst the least that were 
ever called to that kind of labor in the vine- 
yard of the great Husbandman. Yet it has 
often been the fervent desire of my soul that 
I may never distrust that Arm of omnipotent 
Power which is able to bring strength out of 
weakness, and perfect praise out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings. After meeting we 
were introduced to our beloved friend Nathan 
Morris, of Pasquotank county, who resided 
about two miles from the meeting-house, and 
received a kind invitation from him and his 
wife to quarter with them. Indeed it is 
pleasant to be here. May we ever walk wor- 
thy of the regard of such Friends as love the 
Truth above all. 


manifest that we do love Him above all! 
“Ath. 


my request. 


“Sth. Attended the Select Meeting to satis. 
faction. 

“6th. Was at the public meeting. Severa} 
lively testimonies were borne to the Truth, 
May they be remembered by the parties con. 
cerned to their profit. From the select meet. 
ing we went home with our well beloved 
friend Ann Scott. Our friends W. D. and W. 
D. Jr., from our own Monthly Meeting, and 
J. D. from Goose Creek, met us at meeting, 
and quartered with us at A.S.’s. This Friend 
has from appearance great riches on earth, 
yet agreeably to my feelings, I think there ig 
a well grounded hope she has much greater 
in Heaven. These last I trust she will be 
made partaker of, when she is done taking 
care of the little ones on earth. 

“7th was the Quarterly Meeting for busi- 
ness at West Branch. I think it may be said, 
When the sons of God meet to present them. 
selves before the Lord, Satan comes also 
amongst them, and presents himself. I thought 
[ felt very sensibly a spirit of this kind hover. 
ing round about this place. Yet there was 
no cause to fear or be dismayed, whilst a 
mightier than he was at hand to defeat him, 
and preserve his own seed. So that, to my 
feelings, the little ones here have cause to re- 
joice and be exceeding glad : yea, to hold fast 
the profession of their faith in Him, who is 
able through the might of his power to make 
one chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight. Oh the desire I feel that 
Friends may stand fast in the power of Him 
who has called them to faithfulness, and given 
the command that their lights should shine 
before men. So that, whether they are con- 
strained by our good works or not to glorify 
our Father which is in Heaven, we may be 
clear of their blood in the Master’s sight. It 
is His will for his people when they have done 
all, to stand. Yea, verily, such will stand 
clear of the blood of all people. He is nots 
hard Master, but is willing, when we have 
done all he requires, we should stand and wait 
further directions; and if none are given, we 
shall be clear, and received into the fold of 
rest in the day when he makes up his jewels. 
Oh that Friends everywhere may know 4 
firm standing on the immovable Foundation, 
against which no tempest can prevail. After 
this meeting I felt straightened whether to 
pursue our journey homeward, or to wait for 
the Quarterly Meeting at Wain Oak. At 
length we concluded it best to return from 
meeting to our friend Ann Scott’s. One of 
our horses has been unwell for some time past, 
and is not yet fit to make a day’s travel. I 
think I was not many minutes in the house 
at A. S.’s, before I was satisfied it was right 
for us to wait for the Quarterly Meeting; 
which, in some degree, seemed to be the im- 
pression I had before I left home—to visit 
some of the meetings in these lower parts. I 
cannot but be glad, although it is under the 
power of the cross, that an opportunity of at- 
tending some of these meetings is afforded: 
since there is no other way for me to attain 
the crown but through the cross. Oh my 
Father! my Father! be thou pleased so to 


that profess to love him, may by our fruits|hold me up that I may be faithful unto Thee 


to the end of my days. There was a small 


This morning in deep humility of committee of Friends appointed by the Select 
soul, my breathing was, O Father! be thou|Quarterly Meeting to visit some of their mem- 
pleased to hear my fervent cry, and answer |bers. They seemed desirous that we should 
To-day we reached our friend|accompany them—that is Rebecca Preston 


“31st. This day the meeting for business! William Porter’s, on our way to the Quarterly and myself. This we were free to do in the 


was opened, and though their manner of! Meeting at the Western Branch. 


jintervals of meetings. 


So we left D. Stratton 
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with W. P. at A.S.’s, and joined the com- 
mittee that evening. 

“7th. Came to R. J.’s,a widow. Had an 
opportunity in the family, which was a teach- 
ing one to my mind. 

8th. Came to E. J.’s, and had a satisfactory 
opportunity with his family. Here R. and 
myself felt easy to let the committee go on, 
and leave us to attend the meeting here to- 
morrow. 

“9th. This morning our friends D. S. and 
W. P. are with us, and we shall take care how 
we separate. To-day attended the meeting 
here, called Johnson’s meeting. Soon after 
taking my seat in meeting, the old proverb 
revived : ‘ They that beg of a beggar will never 
be rich ;’ which I expressed, and I may re- 
mark that though there were some whose 
eyes were too much outward when the meet- 
ing first gathered, they seemed after a little 
time to get more inward, turning the atten- 
tion more to the Master. This I rejoiced to 
feel, being sensible it was the surest way to 
meet with his blessing. Indeed it turned out 
80. For the love of the good Shepherd and 
Caretaker of his flock seemed to arise more 
and more to the praise of his own worthy 
Name; who often is pleased when there is a 
looking to Him alone, to feed his flock, both 
sheep and lambs, to the full. In this meeting, 
and that unexpectedly, my heart was much 
enlarged towards the dear youth, in the aris- 
ings of the love of Christ, that there might be 
amongst them an early submission to his 
cross, and a willingness to wear his yoke in 
the bloom and prime of their day ; so that I 
think we were favored with a gladdening op- 
portunity together. I felt thankful we did 
not miss this meeting. Oh the desire I feel, 
that Friends everywhere, when they meet 
together to worship that God who is a spirit, 
might so abide in the spirit and in the Truth 
as professed by them, that their worship might 
be truly spiritual in the sight of Him who 
searches the hearts, and trieth the reins of 
the children of men, that there might not be 
80 much outward looking as to deprive them 
of that inward peace which is intended for 
them. But alas! there is even among Friends 
an itching ear.” 

(To be continued.) 


_ Geographical Discovery.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Royal Geographical Society, M. Shaw 
gave an account of his travels to Yarkand and 
Kashgar, which merits particular attention. 
The common idea of Tartary is an expanse of 
oe plains, over which wander barbarous 

ordes with cattle and tents; but it will sur- 


prise many readers to learn that a remarkably 
mountainous country was found here, full of 
settled habitations, with flourishing cities of 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
where numerous arts are practised, and a con- 


siderable amount of civilization exists. Life 
and property are secure ; commerce is protec- 
ted; light carts drawn by horses frequent the 
roads; and markets are held on a fixed day 
of the week even in the smallest villages. In 
Yarkand alone there are sixty colleges, with 
endowments in land, for the education of stu- 
dents in Mussulman law and divinity; and in 
every street is a well-attended school at- 
tached toa mosque. Merchandise isabundant; 
10 One street are displayed the silks of China;} 
in another, the cotton goods and prints of Rus- 
Sia; and elsewhere, tea, spices, and all kinds 
of foreign produce. Horse-flesh, camel, beef,| 
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and mutton are found in the butchers’ quar- 
ter; the bakers offer excellent light loaves 
made by a process of steaming; and shops for 
the sale of iced sherbet and of tea are every- 
where to be seen. The estimates formed of 
the number of the population are from twenty 
to sixty millions. Their industry is remarka- 
ble; for.as no rain falls, the fields and gardens 
are everywhere watered by canals and water- 
courses, great and small. If the system of 
artificial irrigation were cut off, the whole 
country would become a howling desert. 
Yakoob Beg, the ruler, is a man of intelligence 
and energy, under whom the extension of ir- 
rigation, road-making, bridge building, and 
sinking wells in the desert for the use of trav- 
ellers are actively carried on. This interest- 
ing country was visited by Marco Polo five 
hundred years ago; but it is so cut off from 
the rest of the world by high mountains and 
deserts, as to be lost in the vast and unknown 
regions described as Tartary. 


For “The Friend.” 
Family Reading. 

In a recent article published in “The 
Friend,” the remark is made “that we en- 
joined on all our members to read the Scrip- 
tures in their families daily.” This revived 
the question which has several times pre- 
sented itself of late, whether this wholesome 
practice is sufficiently observed amongst us. 
Where, at a suitable time, the family are con 
vened as, for example, the morning meal, and 
a few verses of the Bible are seriously read, 
with a suitable pause before and after; and 
this not in a merely formal way, but with 
desires to feel that we are in the presence of 
our Heavenly Father, to whom we must look 
for all spiritual and temporal blessings, it has 
a settling, quieting effect upon the minds of 
those present, and seems like bearing a testi- 
mony to our sense of the value of religion. 
Such opportunities have often been abun- 
dantly owned by the sweet and solemn sense 
of Divine goodness, raising renewed desires to 
be preserved watchful and faithful. 

Objection has been made, that such reading 
of the Scriptures at regular times, may lead 
to formality. Such might be the case, if this 
reading should be considered as Divine wor- 
ship, or be substituted for that waiting upon 
God in the silence of all flesh, which our re- 
ligious doctrines so strongly inculcate ; but if 
rightly carried out, it is one of those helps to 
the maintenance of religious watchfulness and 
zeal, which it is proper to avail ourselves of, 
and which experience has shown to be of 
great advantage. 

There has been manifested in some parts of 
our society within the last few years, an in- 
creasing tendency to introduce the reading of 
the Scriptures as part of the service of our 
meetings for worship. With this we have no 
unity. Those who advocate such a course, 
are in great danger (if they have not already 
reached that point) of imbibing the sentiment 
that a meeting cannot be rightly held with- 
out some vocal service; and hence they may 
be led to abandon the ground of pure spiritual 
worship, in which the heart is bowed in the 
presence of its Creator, waiting to feel the 
quickening power of his Holy Spirit to enable 
it to offer unto Him sacrifices of His own pre- 
paring. Gradually they may come to feel, 
like persons of some other religious persua- 
sions, that they cannot hold a meeting with- 
out a preacher, and thus be drawn back to 


that dependence on man, from which our fore- 
fathers in the Truth were redeemed. 

But we think there is also danger, lest those 
who see this tendency of the times should err 
on the other hand, as poor human nature is 
apt to do, and neglect too much that serious 
perusal of the sacred volume, from which 
Christians in all ages have derived so much 
comfort and instruction. Care in this respect 
is especially important where there are young 
persons growing up in our families. A seri- 
ous responsibility rests upon us, to do all we 
can to help these forward on their heavenly 
journey, and it is wise to avail ourselves of 
such things as may assist in strengthening 
their love for what is good, and directing their 
thoughts to religious subjects. 


Influence of Trees on Climate—The subject 
of the influence of “foresting,” or the planting 
of trees, upon the climate of a country, and of 
“ deforesting,” or destroying the forest growth, 
continues to excite much interest throughout 
the world, as it is now well established that 
the climate of many localities has been mate- 
rially altered by one or the other of these pro- 
cesses. Systematic efforts have been made, 
in different parts of the world, for introduc- 
ing a growth of trees where these had never 
been known, from which important results 
had followed in many instances. We have 
before referred to the effect upon the climate 
of India of planting extensive forests of differ- 
ent species; and we are informed that, as the 
consequence of a similiar experiment, Egypt, 
which formerly had only about six rainy days, 
every year, since being replanted on a large 
scale has already attained to twenty-four. 

Among the enlightend measures of the ad- 
ministration of the French government, one 
which is especially noteworthy, is that of 
planting immense tracts of land in Algiers, 
especially with Australian trees namely, the 
Acacia mollissima and Acacia ophtha. Planta- 
tions of these trees, started a few years ago, 
have attained a height, of from nine to twelve 
feet, and in their rapid growth and great ex- 
tent have already changed the climate very 
much—twice as much rain and dew falling in 
the neighborhood as before. 

Under the same auspices sixteen square 
miles of the swampy, unhealthy country along 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes, was planted with millions 
of trees—especially the cork oak and swamp 
pine—with surprisingly beneficial results, the 
trees having drained the land so as to destroy 
the swamp fevers, and to change it into a 
healthy country with pine forest. Biscay law 
requires that for every tree cut down two shall 
be planted, and it is said to be executed with 
rigorous severity. 

Selected. 

If all men were perfect, we should meet 
with nothing in the conduct of others to suffer 
for the sake of God. But in the present fallen 
state of human nature, it is his blessed will 
that we should learn to “bear one another’s 
burdens,” and as no man is free from some 
burden of sin or sorrow, as none has strength 
and wisdom sufficient for all the purposes of 
life and duty, the necessity of mutual forbear- 
once, mutual consolation, mutual support, in- 
straction and advice, is founded upon our 
mutual imperfections, troubles and wants. 
Besides, by outward occasions of suffering 
from the conduct of others, the nature and 
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degree of every man’s inward strength is| 
more plainly discovered; for outward occa-| 


pounds; but when the works are ran at 
nights, as frequently happens, this is increased | Trade has published, for the benefit of seafarin 


sions do not make him frail, but only show|to 3,000 pounds. 


him what he is in himself. 


nesnnpnasee 

How Printing Ink is made.—lt is not very 
hazardous to assume that a great many per- 
sons who have handled printing ink all their 
working lives have no very clear idea as to 
how it ismade. A vague notion of lampblack 
and varnish possesses them; but if asked 
just what ingredients enter into the compound, 
and how, and in what proportions they are 
put together, they usually find it difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer. With the pur- 
pose of dissipating the general ignorance as 
to a point which all printers, at least, should 
be familiar with, we, says the Record (Boston), 
went out to South Dedham, recently, and took 
a walk through the famous ink works of 
George H. Morrill. And avery dirty walk it 
was too. 

There are five separate buildings belonging 
to the works, the whole containing one million 
bricks. Besides these there are eight lamp- 
black houses, with one oil tank of 20,000 
gallons capacity and five of 2,000 gallons. 
The oil from these is fed through a pipe into 
furnaces, and then burned, the flame being 
conducted into the lampblack houses, where 
the smoke is condensed and forms the lamp- 
black, falling on the floors like a black snow 
storm. 

The essential ingredients of printing ink 
are varnish and lampblack. The varnish is 
made by boiling or burning linseed oil, and 
mixing crude turpentine and gum copal. 
Lampblack is a fine soot gathered from the 
smoke of resinous substances. The substance 
used in Morrill’s factory is resin, and a heavy 
petroleum oil. To the soot gathered from the 
flames of these is added a certain amount of 
spirit, on the quality of which depends the 
fineness of the black. . 

The varnish and lampblack being mixed, 
they are put together into mixers, and thor- 
oughly amalgamated ; the compound is then 
run through breaking rollers, and finally 
through eccentric mills, in which the ink, 
at this stage, is ground fine. It is then put 
into barrels and kegs, and is ready for use, 
Before it is turned into the mixer, the varnish 
is run through a strainer having 100 strands 
to the inch—the netting surrounding the sides 
of the strainer, whose bottom is perforated, 
so that all dirt and foreign substances sink and 
pass off, while the varnish passes through the 
strands, clear and pure. Dirty as an ink fac- 
tory is, the most scrupulous cleanliness is re- 
quired in handling and packing the ink—the 
barrels in which it is put being free from all 
dirt. 

The color of printing ink depends on the 
quality of the lampblack used in its com- 
position; the working quality depends on the 
varnish. So that in order to make good ink, 
the greatest care and skill must be exercised 
in the manufacture of these ingredients. 
Most people would naturally suppose all lamp- 
black to be alike and of a uniform hue; but 
at Morrill’s factory may be seen specimens of 
the substance, which contrast in color as 
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A BETTER DAY. 


Yes ! there will come a better day, 
I see it but not nigh ; 

The threatening clouds will pass away, 
And leave a brighter sky. 


Selected. 


They whom the wintry storms abide, 
Shall deepen in the root, 

Shall spread their branches far and wide, 
And yield both flower and fruit. 


The church has now her sackcloth on,— 
The precious seed lies low ; 

While men were sleeping, tares were sown, 
By an unwearied foe. 


Athenian like, this restless age, 
Is seeking something new; 

This spirit e’en the church invades, 
And, would our faith undo. 


Alas! in this enlightened day, 
Some hold as idle dreams 

The ancient faith : the good old way, 
Too straight and narrow seems. 


The faith our fathers suffered for, 
The doctrines which they taught, 

Are by professors of their name, 
Despised as things of naught. 


For this, a faithful remnant mourns,— 
Their hearts are filled with fears ; 
For Zion’s sake they cannot rest, 
But strew their way with tears. 


But there wil/ come a better day, 
I see it, but not now; 

Then lift each drooping head in hope, 
And clear each anxious brow. 


Redeemer! Thou canst make these storms, 
Work out Thy sovereign will; 

The raging of the winds and waves, 
Thy purposes fulfil. 


Many are straying from the fold, 
Far from the beaten track, 

In which our fathers trod of old; 
Oh! bring these wanderers back ! 


Restore the strength and zeal of youth, 
When Barclay, Fox, and Penn, 

Displayed a banner for the Truth, 
Before their fellow men. 


Oh! keep me with thy little flock, 
Tho’ poor and low it be, 

Which though the world deride and mock, 
Is owned and loved by Thee. 


The Truth,—the same our fathers knew,— 
Shall yet revive and reign; 

And they who closely yield thereto, 
Shall lift their heads again. 


Bring round in Thy appointed time, 
A better, brighter day, 

And cause Thy face again to shine, 
And chase the clouds away. 


saciaagilliiacntai 
Selected. 
Speak kindly to the erring! 
Thou yet mayest lead him back, 
With holy words, and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track ; 
Forget not, thou hast often sinned 
And, sinful yet must be— 
Deal gently with the erring one, 
As God has dealt with thee. 


——_~>>———_. 


From the point of view of almost unvarying 
strongly asa heap of sand and a raven’s wing.|success, the farmer’s life becomes beautiful, 
The best lampblack is of an intense and glossy | poetic. 





Weather Warnings—The British Board of 


men, the following remarks on the appearaneg 
of the sky: A rosy sunset presages fir 
weather, and a bright yellowish sky in the 
evening indicates wind, and a pale yellow 
wet weather.—A neutral gray is a favorable 
sign in the evening, and an unfavorable one 
in the morning. Ifthe forms of the clouds 
are soft, undefined, and feathery, the weather 
will be fine; buat if the edges are hard, sharp 
and well-defined, it will be foul. Any deep 
unusual lines bounding the clouds betoken 
wind or rain, while quiet and delicate tints 
bespeak fair weather. 

Dr. Fothergill—The eminent physician, 
John Fothergill, was a humble, conscientious, 
and consistent Friend, and was much employ. 
ed in important services for the religious soci- 
ety of which he wasa member. Dr. Thomas, 
in his Biographical Dictionary, informs us 
that he was born at Carr End, near Rich. 
mond in Yorkshire, in 1712, he graduated in 
Edinburg in 1737, and after making the tour 
of Europe, settled in London, where he ob. 
tained a large and lucrative practice. Bein 
deeply interested in natural history and om 
economy, he laid out at Upton a large garden, 
in which he collected and acclimated such 
exotic plants as are useful in medicine and 
the arts. Dr. Fothergill wrote numerous 
treatises on therapeutics, pharmacy, &c. He 
was a coadjutor of Howard, in his efforts 
to reform the management of prisons. Dr, 
Franklin once wrote of him. “I can hardly 
conceive that a better man ever existed.” He 
died in 1780. This worthy man was a son of 
John Fothergill, and brother of Samuel Foth- 
ergill, both of whom were eminent ministers 
and diligent laborers in the Lord’s service. 

Dr. Fothergill acquired wealth by his pro- 
fession, but seems to have valued money lit- 
tle, except as a means of doing good, and re- 
lieving the distresses of his fellow creatures. 
The following is one of many instances which 
are related of his generosity and benevolence. 
A respectable man who had a large family to 
support on a salary of £50 per annum, was 
brought into a great strait when epidemical 
disease seized upon his wife and five of his 
children. In this state of distress, he ou 
desired to have the advice of Dr. Fothergill, 
but dared not apply for it, from a conscious- 
ness of being unable to reward him for his at- 
tendance. A friend kindly offered to accom- 
pany him to the doctor’s, and give him his 
fee. They took advantage of his hour of au- 
dience, and after a description of the several 
cases, the fee was offered and rejected, but 4 
note was taken of his place of residence. The 
doctor assiduously called from day to day, 
until his attendance was no longer necessary. 
The grateful man, anxious to return some 
evidence of the sense he entertained of his 
services, strained every nerve to accomplish 
it; but his astonishment was great, when Dr. 
Fothergill, instead of receiving the money he 
‘offered, put ten guineas into his hands, desir- 
ing him to apply to him without hesitation, 
in future difficulties. 


An ingenious application of photography 








Every thing is an aid and help to|has been made to indicate when locks have 


black; the poorest qualities of a dull brown.|him. Nature puts her shoulder to his wheel.| been tampered with, although it does not ac- 
He makes inks of various kinds, varying in| He takes the winds, the clouds, the sunbeams tually prevent tampering. In many cases, 
price from fourteen cents to five dollars _ into partnership, and asking no dividend, they however, to make certain that tampering with 


pound. His average daily product is 2, 


00}let him retain all the entire profits. 
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toprevent any attempt to open them. Theap- 
plication has been made with success to the 
cars on the railroads acting as bonded carriers 
in the transportation of goods in bond, under 
the act of Congress authorizing such transpor- 
tation. Simple padlocks are used, provided 
with the custom-house seal. This is a small 
piece of glass, which is passed over the key- 
hole, and held by a spring in such a way that 
it cannot be removed except by breaking the 
glass. The seals are made by etching in New 
York large sheets of glass so that they shall be 
eovered with irregular figures that cannot be 
duplicated. These are sent to the Treasury 
Department at Washington where they are 
photographed. These photographs are taken, 
and then the glass and the photographs are 
cut into small squares, and each square of 
glass with its photographs, is forwarded to the 
oficers in New York. When a car is locked 
one of these seals is put over the keyhole, and 
photograph is forwarded to the officer of 
the destination to which the goods are shipped. 
Acomparison of the photograph with the seal 
at once shows whether the lock has been 
opened or not. 


















































occasions, and it is feared more frequently in 
the last few years, in which a sufficient guard 
bas not been placed over their lips by some 
of our members ; and the fear has arisen lest 
this tendency should increase among us, to 
the injary both of individuals and the meet- 
ing. Such also would seem to be the case in 
London Yearly Meeting, for we observe in the 
reports of its recent sitting, that the tendency 
to talk had become so burdensome, that the 
committee on arrangements proposed to in- 
vest the clerk with authority to silence any 
speaker who might introduce irrelevant mat- 
ter, or become tedious, or speak too frequent- 
ly. Itis truly sorrowful that the dignity of 
our meetings should be so lowered, as to ren- 
der it necessary to devolve such duties on a 
clerk ; reminding one of the Israelites of old, 
who pleaded with the prophet Samuel to 
anoint one to be a king over them, like the 
other nations, instead of having the Lord 
alone for their king. We should fear that the 
effect of conferring such powers on a clerk, 
would be to lead to other changes in our 
meetings for discipline, which would be unde- 
sirable and hurtful. 


oo For “ The Friend.” 
Meetings for Discipline. 

In the management of our meetings for 
discipline, the Society of Friends act on the 
theory that the Supreme Head of the Church 
is the present and controlling power, and that 
those who take a visible, active part in the 

roceedings, ought to be careful to act as in 
Hi presence, and with submission to His 
vil. The apostle declares, “One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
Where this is known and felt in our meetings 
for business, there is a reverent dependence 
on the Divine Will for guidance and direction 
inthe important concerns which are to be 
considered and decided upon; those who 
speak do it with a proper respect for the 
views and feelings of others, and with that 
care and caution which becomes poor fullible 
nortals, who are endeavoring to do the Lord’s 
work. 

It is instructive and edifying to witness the 
transaction of church affairs when so perform- 
ed. But it is evident that this reverent de- 
pendence on Divine power must be maintain- 
ed, or our system will lead to confusion and 
disorder. As that sense of holy solemnity, 
which is at once the crown and the safeguard 
of our assemblies, withers away, and the feel- 
ings and views of our members become more 
outward, there will be less and less check 
upon that disposition which leads men to pro- 
pose measures and make speeches, from a 
tecret hope of attracting attention to them- 
telves ; and less restraint upon those who are 
prone rashly to reach forth the unbidden 
land to stay the trembling ark. We may 
therefore expect, that in proportion as the 
lifeand power of truth decay in a meeting, 


are of a mixed nature. 


should not be lost sight of. The sense of a 
little overshadowing of Heavenly goodness, 
tendering and solemnizing the hearts of those 
present, has often been very refreshing to 
those Friends engaged in such services. 
There is, however, danger that the attention 
may become so absorbed in the suggestions 
and considerations an active intellect may 
bring forward, of a business or intellectual 
character, that sufficient care may not be 
taken, and sufficient time not be given, to 
seek that feeling of Divine approbation which 
should season all our efforts to promote the 
welfare of our religious Society, and of the 
concerns which originate with it. 


The Ant Lion. 

On the twenty-ninth of August, while hunt- 
ing spiders among the rocks on the hill north 
of Bartholomew’s pond in South Danvers, 
Mass., I unexpectedly found the pit of an ant 
lion (Myrmeleo immaculatus De Geer), in a clear 
space under the shade ofa large boulder. The 
pit was about two inches in diaimeter and one 
deep. The insect himself was hid at the bot- 
tom, but when I dropped bits of earth into 
the hole he showed his position by throwing 
up sand. I then dug him out and took him 
home with me, where I put him into a bowl 
of dry, coarse sand, such as is used by masons 
for mortar. He remained buried for several 
days, but finally came to the surface, dug his 
¥e shall find crude propositions, inconsiderate | pitfall, and gave me an opportunity of observ- 
speeches, wordy debates and various extra-|ing his habits. At first he was so timid that 
teous matters taking the place of that quiet)as soon as any one approached he stopped 
teling after Divine judgment, the few words| where he was and remained motionless until 
*asoned with grace, and the general solidity |left alone. If his pitfall was destroyed he dug 
ind solemnity with which the business meet-|a new one; but during all the time I kept 
tgs of this people have been often so remark-| him I never saw the whole process of digging 
ily favored. it. When taken out of the sand and laid on 

In the transaction of its business, at the an-|the surface he would keep quite still for a few 
wal gathering of Philadelphia Yearly Meet-|moments, then retreat backward, by jerks, 





ig, there has often been much to comfort|underthesand. He never moved forward but| first time. 


who are zealously concerned for the! always backward, by the contractions of his 


law and the testimony; but there have been | abdomen as much as by his feet, making a fur- 


row through the sand. He seldom traveled an 
inch in one direction, and often made a com- 
plete circle in that distance. I think he 
commenced his pitfall by making a circle 
of this kind, and afterward throwing out 
the sand from the centre. In digging he used 
his flat head and jaws, which were pushed 
under several grains of sand and then jerked 
upward, throwing their load sometimes as 
far as six inches, and always far enough to 
avoid leaving a ridge around the pitfall. 
When the pit was finished he was entirely 
concealed beneath it, except his jaws, which 
were spread apart horizontally at the bot- 
tom. The surface of the pit being as steep 
as the sand could be piled up was very easily 
disturbed, and when an insect ventured over 
the edge the ant-lion was apprised of it at 
once by the falling sand. He immediately be- 
gan to throw up sand from the bottom, deep- 
ening the pit and causing the sand to slip down 
from the sides and the insect with it. The 
ant-lion seized it with his long jaws and held 
it up above his head until he had sucked all he 
wanted from it, when he threw the remainder 
out of the hole and repaired the trap. On the 


There are various important committees of|under side of each jaw is a groove extending 
the Society, such as those having charge of|from one end to the other, and partly filled 
our schools, of the Indians, &c., whose duties|by the slender maxilla which lies in it, form- 
In these there are|ing a tube, one end of which passes into the 
financial, educational and business arrange-|insect which is bitten, while the other opens 
ments to be considered and disposed of; but|near the mouth of the ant-lion. 
in their deliberations the religious element|he became more timid, and sometimes would 


After eating 


not take a second insect. If, however, several 
were put into the pit atonce, he would bite one 
after the other until all were killed, before de- 
ciding on which to begin. I fed him two or 
three times a week, usually with house-flies, 
cutting their wings off and letting him take 
them in his own way. In October, having 
occasion to travel some distance, I put him in 
an ounce bottle half filled with sand, corked 
him up, and carried him with me in my bag. 
In about a week I gave him a large house-fly, 
which he did not catch, not having room 
enough in the bottle to make a pitfall. | 
gave him no more food till the next March. 
Meanwhile he remained for several months on 
a shelf in my room. Occasionally I tipped 
him out and always found him lively enough 
to right himself if turned on his back, and to 
retreat. In January he was packed upin my 
trunk for more than a week, and when I[ 
opened it, after it had remained several daysin 
a warm room, | found him as lively as when 
first caught. He afterwards became quite 
torpid again in a cold closet, where he re- 
mained through the rest of the winter. 
About the first of March, when flies began to 
be plenty, I commenced to feed him again. 
He found it rather awkward to catch insects 
in the bottle as there was not room enough to 
make a pitfall, and his inability to move for- 
ward made it hard for him to seize an in- 
sect unless he met it directly between his jaws. 
He soon, however, made pitfalls half an inch 
in diameter, which answered the purpose. 
Sometimes he lay on the surface ofjhe sand 
with a few grains scattered over his back to 
conceal him from notice, and his jaws exten- 
ded on the surface. Ifa fly was put into the 
bottle it would circle around close to the glass 
and usually run over the ant-lion’s back. He 
would jerk up his head and attempt to seize 
it, which he seldom succeeded in doing the 
If he caught a leg or wing he 
was unable to move nearer and shorten his 
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hold, and the fly escaped. He would often 
throw up the sand and try to undermine the 
fly. He would sometimes work an hour in 
these ways before the fly would get into a fa- 
vorable position. I fed him every day or two 
until May 15th, when he spun a spherical co- 
coon around him, and remained enclosed un- 
til June 25th, a very bot day, when he came 


partly out and leaving his pupa skin half 


in the cocoon appeared as a perfect fly but did 
not spread his wings completely.—American 

Jaturalist. 

a 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

The following extracts are from John Bar- 
clay’s Letters. They may be carefully read 
and seriously pondered at the present time: 

“The discouragements of the day I have 
never seen so deeply before, though I am not 
blind to the encouraging features: Oh! how 
short are we of what the Lord would do for 
us as a people, were we only simple, sincere, 
plain, humble enough! If we go on but as we 
do, I fear, notwithstanding all that is stirring. 
we shall as a Society, be weaker than we now 
are.” 

“Tt is in my view of much importance, to 
endeavor to maintain entire the ‘uncorrupt- 
ness,’ the genuineness, the unsophisticated 
artlessness, which is of the Truth. Every lit- 
tle habit, every compliance with custom in 
things that are thought indifferent, and which 
trenches upon these, endangers the tender 
principle of life; and indirectly, perhaps al- 
most imperceptibly, lands us in bondage, im- 
pedes us in a straightforward, unaffected 
course of acting, thinking and judging. Thus 
the mind and character becomes involved, 
and prejudicially affected.” 

“Ah! the simplicity of a true babe in 
Christ, is what we want most: a little of this 
goes a great way ; it is the faith which pleas- 
es God, and removes the mountains ; and by 
which we are to walk, rather than by sight: 
it leads to look not at self with anxiety, how 
we shall be provided either with discernment, 
courage, or what else is needed; but to rest 
in the Lord, and cast our burden on him, 
knowing he is ready to sustain such, so that 
they shall lack nothing; nor are they much 
moved by what arises to perplex, discourage, 
or prove them, trusting over all in never-fuil- 
ing goodness.” 

“No divination can prevail against the 
humble, teachable followers of our Lord: 
they are preserved in the hollow of his band, 
and under his wing; and he delights to taber- 
nacle with them. Oh! that nothing may 
turn these aside from following on to know 
the Lord in the way that he leads, the good 
old way, in the footsteps of the flock ; whose 
faith they may safely follow.” 

coencieatipiGiatsiasian 

Singular Manners and Customs of the Horn- 
bills during the Breeding Season—No sooner 
has the hen commenced the labor of incuba- 
tion, say several trustworthy observers on this 
subject, than the male walls up the hole in 
the hollgw tree in which the hen is sitting on 
her eggs, until there is only room for the 
point of her bill to protrude, so that until her 
young birds are hatched she remains confined 
to her nest, and is in the meantime assiduously 
fed by her mate, who devotes himself entirely 
to this object. This habit bas been testified 
to not only by Tickell, Layard, and other In- 
dian naturalists concerning some of the Asiatic 
species, but is also spoken of by Dr. Living. 


THE FRIEND. 


stone in the case of hornbills met with during 
his African explorations, and there appears 
to be no doubt of its authenticity. In Suma- 
tra, in 1862, Wallace heard the samestory from 
his hunters, and was taken to see a nest of the 
concave-casqued hornbill, in which, after the 
male bird had been shot while in the act of 
feeding its mate, the female was discovered 
walled up. “ With great difficulty,” Wallace 
tells us, “I persuaded some natives to climb 
up the tree, and bring me the bird. This they 
did, alive, and along with it a young one, appa- 
rently not many days old, and a most remarka- 
ble object. It was about the size of a half- 
grown duckling, but so flabby and semi-trans- 
parent as to resemble a bladder of jelly, fur- 
nished with head, legs, and rudimentary 
wings, but with not asign of a feather, except 
a few lines of points indicating where they 
would come.”— Nature. 


For “The Friend.” 
Errands of Merey. 


Tracts on “THE Fourts.” 


Feeling some love for the sailors, I took a 
bundle of tracts, and thought thus: what a 
rough day for this work! true—but it is bet- 
ter to face the Soul Destroyer than to be 
flanked by him: so the path seemed plain. 
The first notable incident was in Bainbridge 
street. ‘‘ Friend, hand me one,” said a pallid, 
but bright faced young man, sitting on a step, 
recovering from a debauch, and stretching out 
his arms, to get some solace for an accusing 
conscience. The bundle was not wrapped— 
he could see what it was. Looking him in 


the face inquiringly, and then turning over 
the tracts, my eye fell on “ John Davis.” Ea- 
gerly, as if anticipating both my thought and 


act, he started up with emotion, saying “ Does 
he say how bad he was himself?” What hid- 
den agonies in those significant words! Thus 
opened an interview, which ended with mu- 
tual encouragement: the teaching of it being 
“Cling to Jesus,” “He sticketh closer than 
any brother.” The next incident was in the 
same street. From the window of a grog- 
gery came a voice, “come in here.” “ Speak- 
ing tome?” “ Yessir.” A countenance anx- 
ious and downcast, drew me in. “I owe ten 
dollars—I have to pay it today. Oh” * * 
A few minutes sufficed to hear and to answer 
the tale of woe and degradation. A little 
further on a group of children quietly enjoy- 
ing the outbreaking sunbeams, attracted my 
attention ; but before offering, or even show- 
ing my wares, a clear-eyed boy said, “ Give 
me one for my sister; she issick.” The group 


|increased toacrowd ; all quiet; and a blessed 


opportunity, from which it was hard to break 
away. The next was a family, children and 
parents, on the steps; a likely set, I thought; 
but on offering some, I was answered thus, 
with a sneer, “We dont read them, we are 
Catholics.” Along the shipping I observed 
how often the first salutation was from the 
sailors, thus, “ Have you them for us?” and 
many touching developments tended to settle 
on my mind the conviction that a little more 
dealing with souls, and less with merchan- 
dise, would be good for us of the large cities. 
For instance, a sailor remarked, “When I am 
in Boston, I can go into a nice quiet reading 
‘room; many of us go there: we like it. But 
/here we don’t find any.” Why not inquire 
into this, and see if there is a sailors’ reading 
‘room or Home, furnished with means of men- 
‘tal improvement, a shelter from city vices; 


and if there be none, to see what is for Chrig. 
tian people to do. 

This little errand wound up with a reflee. 
tion on the many channels of crime and licen. 
tiousness, conspicuous in so short a sojourn 
in their midst. The practical query is how 
shall these floods of iniquity be stayed? How 
shall these souls be rescued? Here are Causes, 
here are effects. Here are great powers urg. 
ing their increasing momentum against reli. 
gion, against domestic happiness, against the 
national life! What is to be done? how ig it 
to be stopped? Not by the force of penal 
law alone; not by prosecutions and jail 
Love—heaven directed love alone can do it, 
The various channels through which this loyg 
must operate, will be seen by those who liye 
under itsinfluence. We must have protection 
in the law against open violence; and it is 
right to visit upon crime committed, its just and 
appropriate punishment. But how is itto be 
prevented and checked, but by Christian love 
working through her varied means and quiet 
influences, upon the fountain waters of the 
streams of society, and thus upon nationali- 
ties. We want the indefatigable clean-hand. 
ed working-men and women, love-commis- 
sioned, to go between the tempted ones and the 
law avenger. The great truth of the Second 
Commandment, which makes every man his 
brother’s keeper, needs to be lived up to, not 
assented to, only. The reign of intemperance, 
lasciviousness, and the innumerable transfor. 
mations of self-indulgence, call for common 
every-day work from every soldier of the 
cross; just in what way, each one must judge 
for himself. 

But to wrap one’s self tp in non-interfer. 
ence, saying, “it is not my business,” “let 
religionists do that,” or “ my duties don’t per 
mit me;”’ what is this but to “ make the com 
mandment of God of none effect.” What are 
thy thoughts about? Are they on God, and 
his kingdom, his goodness? What art thou 
seeking ? “ First the kingdom of Heaven and 
the righteousness thereof,” believing that “all 
things needful will be added?” Then how 
canst thou be neglectful of that law which 
makes every man thy brother, and every man 
thy neighbor, to whom is given thee oppor 
tunity to communicate? What, if we give 
our money to print tracts, our thoughts and 
time in part to write and prepare them? We 
get up meetings and lectures, and various 
public demonstrations to uphold virtue. This 
is well as far as it goes, when well done. 
But where are the great nurseries of vice? 
Whence come the poisons by which our youth 
are baited? Let us look to it. There are 
ways of reaching them. Love will reveal 
those ways. Love will even heal the poisor 
ed souls. ‘Time is short: days are passing: 
they don’t come back: “work while it # 
day.” Y. W. 


Germantown, 7th mo. 4, 1871. 


Number of Farms inthe United States.—The 
following statement of the number of farms 
throughout the United States may be inter 
esting. Beginning with the smallest, there 
are 52,642 farms of 3 acres and under 10 acres; 
157,810 of 10 acres and under 20 acres; 612, 
245 of 20 acres and under 50 acres; 607,668 
of 50 acres and under 100 acres; 486,239 of 
100 acres and under 500 acres; 20,289 of 500 
acres and under 1000 acres; and 5,348 of 
1000 acres and upwards. The total number 
of farms is 1,942,241, 
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For “The Friend.” | matics would be so much time wasted in the 


case of one who was destined to the medical 
profession. He not only abstained from teach- 
ing Galileo what he himself knew, but en- 
deavored to prevent his obtaining knowledge 
from other sources, assuring him that it would 
be time enough to enter upon such a new pur- 
suit when his medical studies were finished. 
But Galileo was not to be thus put off.” 

He persuaded one of his father’s friends, 
who was in the daily habit of visiting their 
house, to give him some instruction, and 
though this was discontinued before the com- 
pletion of the first book of Euclid, he finished 
without further assistance the whole six books 
of that distinguished Geometrician. 

“Convinced at length, not only by the fact 
of the boy’s secret studies, but by the rare 
facility with which he invented various new 
problems, that in truth his son was a born 
mathematician, Vincenzio Galilei withdrew 
his opposition, and from that time abandoned 
all hope of Galileo making his fortune in the 
practice of medicine.” 

In 1586, at the age of twenty-two, he com- 


Galileo. 

The interest which has ever been felt by 
ihe literary and scientific world in this emi- 
gent philosopher and amiable man, has been 
sfresh quickened by the publication within a 
few years, of a series of letters addressed to 
him by his eldest daughter, who as a nun, 
mnder the name of Maria Celeste, was an in- 
mate of the Franciscan Convent, St. Matthew, 
near Florence. The details of his trial before 
the Inquisition, extracted from the original 

pers yet preserved in the Vatican, have also 
heen recently presented to the public by 
Henri de |’Epinois. Their perusal fills the 
mind with a tide of mingled emotions. Pity 
for the poor victim of persecution rises spon- 
taneously; pity for the persecutors, among 
whom there was no doubt some intellectual 
blindness, associated with hypocritical pre- 
tence of zeal for religion, which is of slower 
growth, and the result of mental and moral 
efort. A righteous indignation is felt at the 
sbominable system which endeavors to fetter 
freedom of thought by the severest outward 

nalties ; and pretends to promote the cause 
of Truth and righteousness by cruelty and 
deceit. 

A work entitled “The Private Life of 
Galileo,” has been recently issued from the 
press, Which contains many interesting de- 
tails from which the following extracts are 
taken. 

Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa in 1564. 
His father though a Florentine noble, and a 
nan of talent and learning, was in straitened 
circumstances. Anxious that his soa might 
be spared the trials of that poverty, with 
which he had been compelled to struggle, he 
determined to educate him as a physician, 
and with this intention sent him to the Uni- 
versity of Pisa. Galileo was then seventeen 
and a half years old, and was already well 
versed in Latin and Greek, and an excellent 
artist. For three or four years he followed 
the usual course in medicine and philosophy. 
In the latter, we are told, that he was in the 
habit of examining an assertion to see what 
it was worth, instead of relying on the weight 
ofauthority. This gained him the reputation 
among the narrow-minded professors of being 
imbued with a spirit of contradiction. 

“The connection of the great bronze lamp 
in the nave of the cathedral at Pisa with Gali- 
leo’s earliest mechanical discovery, the pen- 
dalum, is well known. Viviani says, that 
having observed the unerring regularity of 
the oscillations of this lamp, and of other 
swinging bodies, the idea occurred to him 
that an instrument might be constructed on 
this principle, which should mark with ac- 
curacy the rate and variation of the pulse 
Such an instrument he constructed, after a 
long series of careful experiments. This in- 
vention, though imperfect, was hailed with 
wonder and delight by the physicians of the 
day, and was soon taken into general use, un- 
ter the name of pulsilogia. 

“At the time of which we are speaking, the 
study of mathematics was completely neglect- 
lin Italy. ‘The names of Euclid and Archi- 
tedes were but empty sound to the mass of 
udents who daily thronged the academical|Capra’s book was burned by order of the 

lls of Bologna, the ancient and the free, of| Senate. 


ance. This was followed by a treatise on the 
position of the centre of gravity in solid bodies, 
which however was not printed till 50 years 


60 crowns per annum—about £15. 


think for himself, and to disregard the au- 
thority of their favorite author. He remained 
but a short time in this position, and in 1592 
was chosen by the Venitian Senate to the 
Mathematical chair of Padua, with a yearly 
stipend of 180 florins, about £32 English. 


Padua was one of unceasing industry. His 
lecture-room was filled to overflowing, and he 
had a large house fall of private pupils. 
Among the many treatises which he compos- 
ed during the first few years of his professor- 
ship, may be mentioned the treatise on Forti- 
fication, that on Mechanics, on Gnomonics, 
besides many others, all written for, and cir- 


whom copies were scattered through almost 
every country in Europe. From his care- 
lessness in not attaching his name to many 
of these writings, a carelessness which prob- 
ably arose from his slight opinion of their 
value, it happened in more than one instance 
that all which was most precious in them was 


forth as his own invention. As an example 
of this, it may be sufficient to mention the 
case of Baldassare Capra, who, after having 
pirated Galileo’s geometrical and military 
compass, now called the sector, wrote a book 
in which he endeavored to prove that Galileo, 
who had invented this compass about the 
year 1597, was the plagiarist. Galileo, who 
had dedicated his treatise on the use of the 
compass to Prince Cosmo, took some pains in 
this instance to prove his claim to the inven- 





“The whole period of Galileo’s residence at | 


culated in manuscript among, his disciples, by | 


adopted by some impudent plagiarist, and put| 


tion, and so far succeeded that Baldassare} 





we find that, from the 5th of July, 1599, he 
took a workman of the name of Mazzoleni, 
with his family, to lodge in his house, in or- 
der that the manufacture of instruments might 
proceed under his personal direction, and that 
his own inventions and improvements might 
be less liable to piracy.” 

In this round of employment his time was 
spent, until in 1610 he accepted the position 
of Mathematician and Philosopher to Cosmo, 
2nd Grand Duke of Tuscany. One principal 
object in making the change was, that he 
would then be able to devote his time, with 
less interruption, to those scientific studies 
and experiments in which he so greatly de- 
lighted, and have leisure to prepare for the 
press the results of his unwearied labors. The 
extent and variety of which were traly re- 
markable. 

The year 1609 is memorable as the date of 
Galileo’s invention of the telescope. He thus 
describes his discovery in a letterto * * 
“You must know, then, thatabout two months 
ago there was a report spread here that in 
Flanders some one had presented to Count 


posed his first essay, on the Hydrostatic Bul-| Maurice (of Nassau) a glass, manufactured in 


such a way as to make distant objects appear 


jvery near, so that a man at a distance of two 


miles could be clearly seen. This seemed to 


after. In 1589 he was appointed Mathemati-| me so marvelous that I began to think about 
cal Professor at Pisa, with a salary of only|it: as it appeared to mo to have a foundation 
Most of| in the science of perspective, I set about think- 
the professors, as well as the heads of the|ing how to make it, and at length I found out, 
University, were stanch disciples of Aristotle,|and bave succeeded so well that the one I 
and were therefore not well disposed towards|have made is far superior to the Dutch tele- 
one who, even when a student, had dared to! 


scope. It was reported in Venice that I had 
made one, and a week since I was commanded 
ito show it to his Serenity and to all the mem- 
|bers of the Senate, to their infinite amaze- 
jment. Many gentlemen and senators, even 
lthe oldest, have ascended at various times the 
highest bell-towers in Venice, to spy out ships 
at sea making sailfor the mouth of the barbor, 
and have seen them clearly, though without 
my telescope they would have been invisible 
for more than two hours. The effect of this 
instrument is to show an object at a distance 
of, say fifty miles, as if it were but five miles 
off. 

“ Galileo himself seems at first to have been 
unconscious of the immense importance of bis 
\discovery. Writing, in 1609, to Michel Angelo 
| Buonarotti the younger, he mentions casually 
that he had introduced some improvements 
into the manufacture of telescopes, and that 
\perhaps he might make some further dis- 
‘covery. Ile had used the telescope to make 
observations on the moon, subversive of the 
\crystalline theory then in vogue, but the dis- 





‘covery of Jupiter's satellites took him quite 
as much by surprise as it did the rest of the 
| world.” 

(To be continued.) 

sntieicdpiiiciiaa 

Knowledge cannot be truly ours till we 

have appropriated it by some operation of 
jour owo minds. The best writers on property 
\in land attribute that right to the first pro- 
prietor’s having blended his own labor with 
the soil_— Mackintosh. 








A Piece of Steel in the Eye for Twenty-nine 
| Years—Singular Results of a Surgical Opera- 
\tion.—T wenty nine years ago, while building 


Pisa, and even of learned Padua. Galileo’s} “From the year 1597 Galileo seems to have! the Tomlinson bridge in New Haven, Syl- 
ther, undervaluing a science in which we|turned his attention particularly to the manu- vester Havens, of No. 30 Wooster st., in this 
ite assured he was well versed, considered / facture and improvement of various scientific city, was injured in the right eye by a small 
that the time spent in the study of mathe-|instruments. From his memorandum-book!and sharp piece of steel, which flew from a 
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steel roller as the result of ablow. It pained 
him for several days, but gradually the pain 
wore off, and for years he felt no other inconve- 
nience from it than this—that he would occa- 
sionally see objects double. The eye looked 
somewhat different from the other eye, but 
not to any marked degree. Gradually it be- 
gan to lose the power of sight. This was 
many years after the accident. 

Finally the eye lost all power of sight—be- 
came totally blind. It did not present such an 
appearance however. In this way it contin- 
ued for fourteen years, causing, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, no pain. About six weeks 
ago a boil made its appearance on the inside 
of his right nostril. ts obstinately painfal 
character led him to puncture it with the 
small blade of a penknife, when out came, 
among some purulent matter, the indentical 
little bit of steel which had entered his eye 
twenty-nine years ago! The sore healed, but 
afterward he became Conscious of a dimness 
in his remaining (left) eye, as if there was a 
vail over it. He consulted a New York ocu- 
list, who found it to be the result of sympa- 
thetic action from the nerves of the other eye, 
and advised him to have the right. eye (which 
had been for some years totally blind) removed 
from its socket. his, he told S. H., could 
save him from becoming totally blind. After 
returning home he decided to do this. The 
patient was put under the influence of chloro- 
form and the eye extracted, for a glass one in 
due time to take its place. Curiously enough, 
any ray of light that enters the apartment 
pains the empty socket of the departed eye. 
Even a picture with a gilt frame, hanging on 
the opposite wall, had to be turned face to the 
wall, the reflection of the gilt frame in the 
darkened room being painfully perceptible. 
This sensitiveness, however, is rapidly wear- 
ing off, if it be not already gone, and he will 
soon, no doubt, be out of doors again. 


sasicliitictannes 

In a world of dangers and difficulties, like 
a desolate, thorny wilderness, how precious, 
how comfortable, how safe, are the leadings 
of Christ, the good Shepherd; who said, “1 
know my sheep, and am known of mine.”— 
J. Woolman. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forreran.—The French Official Journal pronounces 
the alleged letter of President Thiers to the Pope a for- 
gery. On the ]4th a terrible explosion occurred at the 
powder works of St. Marie, Vincennes. The accident 
occurred from the unloading of some powder carts in 
too close proximity to the machinery used in the pre- 
paration of projectiles. The destruction of property 
was great, but the loss of life has been comparatively 
small, only six persons having been killed. 

Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, having declined the 
appointment of Archbishop of Paris, it has been offered 
to Guibert, Bishop of Tours, who has accepted it. 

The committee of the Assembly on the re-organiza- 
tion of the army has adopted the principle of compul- 
sory service, and the National Guard will, therefore, be 
disarmed throughout the country. 

Thiers informed a deputation of the members of the 
Left in the Assembly, that the state of siege in Paris 
will shortly be raised, and that the capital will be re- 
moved to that city after the recess in the Tenth month 
next. 

The Minister of Marine, in an address before the 
Assembly, gave explicit contradiction to the report 
which obtained publicity that a thousand women, ar- 
rested in Paris as incendiaries, after the occupation of 
the Versailles army, were to be transported to Cayenne. 


Americans in Paris are endeavoring to secure posses- 
sion of Communist prisoners as colonists. They are 
wanted for Lower California, Arizona, and Colorado. 

The French government is negotiating with the Ger- 
mans for the restoration of four hundred railroad cars 
seized during the war. 

The effective strength of the French army is reported 
at 250,000 men. 

The military commander of Paris has notified the 
managers of theatres, cafes and other places of public 
resort, that they must all be closed at midnight. 

The government has dispatched a representative to 
induce the British government to a modification of the 
treaty of commerce between France and England which 
was made in 1860. 

The deputies in the Assembly from provinces occu- 


nity, so as to get rid of the Germans at an earlier period 
than the treaty proposes. 

Owing to delay caused by certain technicalities, the 
delivery of the first half milliard of the indemnity to the 
Germans is not yet consummated. 

A great fire was occasioned at Rheims on the 16th, 
by the explosion of a quantity of petroleum. Fifty 
persons were killed and wounded by the explosion, and 
many buildings in the business portion of the city 
burned. 

A Berlin dispatch says, the regular diplomatic repre- 
sentative to France will be postponed until after the 
complete evacuation of French territory by the German 
armies, 

A Prussian journal gives the following summary of 
the captures made by the Germans in the late war with 
France, viz : 5,817 cannon, of all calibres: at Sedan 490; 
Toul, 197; Strasbourg, 1070; Metz, 541; Thionville, 
200; Longuy, 200; Paris, 1959. Mitrailleurs, 171. 
The number of prisoners 445,769. This, with the heavy 
indemnity and the wide spread devastation, makes an 
appalling sum total of injury inflicted. 

The Provincial Correspondence says, Germany watch- 
es with calmness and sympathy the re-development of 
France. Her only desire is to bring about, as speedily 
as possible, the re-establishment of friendly relations. 

The Minister of War in Austria reports, that that 
country is already able to furnish an army of 650,000 
men. Count Von Beust, in a speech supporting the 
estimates, said now was the best time for thoroughly 
organizing the army without creating distrust. ‘The 
Austrian government has formally ratilied the naturali- 
zation treaty with the United States. 

There has been an excited debate in the Spanish 
Cortes upon the Colonial policy of the nation, intro- 
duced by the opposition, who demand a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war to prevent the lossof Cuba. It was 
resolved that the island should not be sold to the United 
States, but must be kept at any cost. 

A deputation from the American Evangelical Alli- 
ance was received by Prince Gortschakoff a few days 
since, and their address to the Czar was presented and 
favorably received. The address consists of an earnest 
and able plea in favor of freedom of conscience, and en- 
tire religious liberty, and the Czar is entreated to con- 
fer these blessings on all his subjects. 

The London Times makes the New York riots the 
text for an article upon the condition of affairs in Lre- 
land, which concludes as follows: “If Irish feuds are 
us implacable in America as they are in Ireland, and 
more sanguinary, Irishmen must ask themselves 
whether the Irish nature is not more responsible for 
the troubles in Ireland than English misrule.” 

In the House of Lords, during the debate on the army 
reorganization, Earl Derby astonished the tory mem- 
bers by denouncing the purchase system and proposing 
a fair scheme for the retirement of officers. The Earl 
of Caervarvon vainly sought to break the force of Earl 
Derby’s arguments. 


pied by the German troops, are earnestly pressing the|cholera morbus, and 113 cholera infantum. 
policy of anticipating future payments of the indem-| The President has directed the Attorney General to 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst. 





The arsenal at Rio Janeiro has been totally destroyed 
by fire. The loss exceeds $1,500,000. 

A London dispatch of the 17th says: Prince Gorts- 
chakoffhas expressed to the deputation of the American | 
Evangelical Alliance the sympathy of the Czar with | 
the object of their prayers, viz., the advancement of the 
cause of religious liberty in Russia. 

It is officially announced that the Asiatic cholera has | 
made its appearance in several places in Poland. 

The North German Gazette sharply reproves the 
Catholic bishops of Germany for their encroachments | 
on the civil power. | 

London, 7th mo. 17th.—Consols, 933. U. 8. 5-20’s! 
of 1862, 925; of 1867, 91}; ten-forties, 91}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8f a 9d.; Orleans, 94d. 
California white wheat, 11s. 6d.; red winter, 11s.; red 
spring, 10s. 4d. a 10s. 6d. per 100 pounds. 


Unitep Srates.— Miscellaneous. — On the 12th g 
savage and disgraceful riot occurred in New York, in 
consequence of an attempted parade of the Orangemen 
to celebrate the Battle of the Boyne. The animogj 
of the Irish Catholics brought them into collision wij 
the police and military who were ordered to protect the 
procession. In the conflict about forty persons were 
killed and four or five times that number woun 
many of whom have since died. About 200 of the moh 
were arrested and placed in prison. 

The number of interments in Philadelphia, from the 
first to the eighth of this month, was 379, including 209 
children under two yearsof age. There were 81 deaths 
of cholera infantum. From the 8th to the 15th in 
the interments numbered 460, including 263 under two 
years of age. There were 2 deaths of cholera, five of 


rigidly enforce the bill passed for the suppression of 
outrages in the South, and especially in North Caroling, 
Additional assistant attorneys will be appointed, and 
the law strictly enforced every where in the South, 

The latest revised tables at the Census Office show 
the following aggregate population of all the States and 
organized Territories. The uncivilized Indians do not 
seem to be included. White, 33,581,680; colored, 
4,879,323; Indians, 25,733; Japanese, 55; Chinese, 
63,196. Total, 38,539,987. 

Ely S. Parker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has 
resigned in consequence of disagreements with the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. President Grant, in 
his letter accepting General Parker’s resignation, bears 
testimony to his integrity and ability. He says, “ Your 
management of the Indian bureau has been in entire 
harmony with my policy, which I hope will tend to the 
It has also been able 
and discreet.” General Parker is a Seneca Indian, and 
was General Grant’s chief of staff throughout the late 
war. 


civilization of the Indian race. 
” 


New York.—American gold, 112}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 114; ditto, 
1867, 112{; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1123. Superfine 
flour, $4.40 a $5; finer brands, $5.25 a $8.75. No.1 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.43; No. 2 do., $1.38 a $1.41; 
red western, $1.37 a $1.40; amber do., $1.44 a $1.50 
white Michigan, $1.50 a $1.55. Oats, 66 a 70 cts 
Western mixed corn, 71 a 71} cts.; yellow, 74 ets 
choice white, 82 cts. Middling cotton, 20} a 21} ets. 
Philadelphia. —Cotton, 21 a 214 cts. for uplands and 
New Orleans. Flour, >5 a $8.50 per bbl. Old western 
red wheat, *1.48 a $1.50; new southern, $1.35 a $1.43, 
New rye, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 724 a 73 cts.; mixed 
western, 71 cts. Oats, 64a 66 cts. Lard, 103 cts. Clover- 
seed, 9 a 10 cts. Timothy, +4.50. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, reached 
about 2,800 head. Extra sold at 75 a 8 cts.; fair to 
good, 6 a7 cts., and common 4 a 45} ets. per lb. 
Of sheep, 17,100 sold at 5 a 5} ets. per lb. gross. 
sold at 7 a7} cts. net for prime corn fed. Chicago— 
No. 2 spring wheat, $1.16} a $1.17. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 515 cts. No.2 oats, 49} cts. Rye, 59 a 60 cts. 
Barley, 75 cts. St. Louis.—Cotton, 19} cts. No. 2 red 
winter wheat, $1.24 a 1.25. Corn, 48 cts. Oats, 404 
42 cts. Barley, 70 cts. Rye, 55.60 cts. Lard, 10a 
10} ets. Baltimore—Amber wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; good 
to prime red, 21.38 a 31.55; common to fair, $1.20 
$1.35. Mixed western corn, 70 cts.; yellow, 72 a 73-cts, 
southern white, 76 a 78 cts. New oats, 56 a 60 cts 
Cincinnati.—New family flour, $6.25 a $6.50. New red 
wheat, $1.21 a $1.24. Corn, 55 a56cts. Oats, 50a 54 
cts. Barley, 80a 90 cts. Lard, 10} cts. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WoRTH- 
INGTON, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





